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For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Atonement. 


The solemn and mysterious doctrine of the 
sacrifice of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
upon the cross, as an atonement for the sins of 
mankind, was recognized in the creed of most 
Christian denominations in the seventeenth and 
tighteeath centuries. Of latter time this doc- 
trine has been denied or objected to by many 
religious professors, including a considerable 
number of professing Friends. To these it seems 
to be thought inconsistent with our ideas of 
justice, that the innocent should be a substi- 
tute for the guilty ; and that the sufferings unto 
death of the substitute should be an expiation 
for the “accumulated sins of humanity.” I pro- 
pose to examine the Scriptures of truth for the 
grounds on which Friends accept the doctrine. 

| All Scripture quotations will be taken from the 
: revised version. 
| In the thirteenth chapter of Leviticus is given 
an account of that loathsome eastern disease, 
which is still the dread of mankind—the lep- 
rosy. In the fourteenth chapter are detailed 
the rites and sacrifices in cleansing a leper, and 
the means to be employed in removing the dis- 
; ease from an infected house. The priest is di- 
rected to “ command to take for him that is to 
be cleansed, two living clean birds, and cedar 
) wood and scarlet and hyssop; and the priest 
; shall command to kill one of the birds in an 
i earthen vessel over running water: as for the 
living bird, he shall take it, and the cedar wood 
a and the scarlet, and the hyssop, and shall dip 
them and the living bird in the blood of the 
bird that was killed over the running water ; 
and he shall sprinkle upon him that is to be 
- cleansed from the leprosy seven times, and shall 
‘ ae him clean, and shall let go the living 
: ird into the open field.” 
As sin is the spiritual leprosy of mankind, 
r there must be a parallelism in its cure with the 
means needful in the case of the material disease. 
_Cedar wood, the most incorruptible and beau- 
tiful timber that the country afforded, was Di- 
Vinely directed to be employed in building the 
sacred temple, upon the mercy-seat of which Je- 
hovah himself rested. Hyssop was an herb com- 
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monly used for purposes of purification, instead 
of a sprinkler, and was tied to the cedar wood 
with a scarlet string. The running water is a 
beautiful emblem of purification. The bird that 
was killed in an earthen vessel over the water 
seems to clearly typify the crucified body of 
Christ Jesus. The living bird that with the 
other symbols, was to be Doped in the blood of 
the bird that was killed, and after the sprinkling 
upon the leper, was let go into the open field ; 
does not this represent the living Christ, whose 
Spirit freely visits all parts of the earth? 

In the sixteenth chapter of Leviticus is given 
the law of the sin offering of the people, “ because 
of the uncleanness of the children of Israel, and 
because of their transgressions even all their 
sins.” “And Aaron shall cast lots upon two goats; 
one lot for the Lord and the other lot for Azazel 
[dismissal—in the old version scape-goat]. And 
Aaron shall present the goat upon which the 
Lord’s lot fell, and offer him for a sin-offering. 
But the goat on which the lot fell for Azazel, 
shall he set alive before the Lord, to make atone- 
ment for him, and send him away for Azazel 
into the wilderness.” The account then states 
that Aaron confessed the sins and transgressions 
of the people over the live goat, upon whose 
head he put them, and sent the animal by a 
man that was in readiness into the wilderness. 
This seems clearly a repetition of the crucified 
and the living Christ—our atonement and our 
sin- bearer. 

In the nineteenth chapter of Numbers is 
given the law of the water of separation for the 
purification of the unclean. In this case the 
sacrifice is a young heifer without blemish, “and 
upon which nevercame yoke.” Mingled with the 
burning animal was cedar wood, hyssop and 
scarlet. The ashes were poured into a vessel, 
into which running water had been placed. This 
was the water of separation, that was applied for 
purification, by dipping hyssop into it and 
sprinkling upon the unclean. 

Throughout the law of Moses, the reader 

































sacrificial animal offerings required for the vari- 
ous transgressions and sins of the people. We 
find these animals include bulls, bullocks, heif- 
ers, calves, rams, lambs, goats, kids, sparrows, 
turtle doves and young pigeons; all of them 
without spot or blemish. Well might the au- 
thor of the Epistle to the Hebrews exclaim : 
“And according to the law, I may almost say, 
all things are cleansed with blood, and apart 
from the shedding of blood there is no remission.” 

Atonement for sin by sacrificial death then, 
was the appointed means, under the law of Moses, 
to continue as long as that law itself should 
stand. But that a time should come when this 
should be superseded by a greater and universal 
law, is shown by prophesies of Isaiah and Zech- 
ariah. 

In his fifty-third chapter, fourth, fifth and 
sixth verses, Isaiah says: “ Surely He hath borne 
our griefs and carried our sorrows; yet we did 
esteem Him stricken, smitten of God and af- 
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flicted. But He was wounded for our tranagres- 


sions, He was bruised for our iniquities; the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon Him ; and with 
his stripes we are healed. All we like sheep 


have gone astray ; we have turned every man to 
his own way; and the Lord hath laid on Him 
the iniquity of us all.” The whole chapter treats 


on the same subject, and the apostle Philip, in 
the eighth chapter of Acts, tells us that Isaiah 


was at this time ponerse of Christ. 
Zechariah in his twelfth chapter, speaks of 
a “day” in which the “ Word of the Lord” 


should be: “ And I will pour upon the house of 


David, and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
the spirit of grace and of supplication ; and they 
ehall look unto me whom they have pierced ; 
and they shall mourn for him as one mourneth 
for his only son, and shall be in bitterness for 
him, as one that is in bitterness for his first-born.” 
In the thirteenth chapter he continues: “Jn that 
day there shall be a fountain opened to the house 
of David and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 


for sin and for uncleanness.” 


John the evangelist records that the last 
words of Jesus on the cross were: “ It is fin- 
ished ;” and that the Scripture was fulfilled 
which says: “They shall look on Him whom 
they pierced.” The law of Moses was finished ; 
the temple rent from the top to the bottom; no 
longer a human priest only could enter the holy 
of holies, and that but once a year, to offer a 
sacrifice for the sins of the people, but all could 
now have free access by the great Sacrifice, 
“once for all,” and depen and everlasting 
fountain was opened for all sin and for all un- 
cleanness. 

That Christ himself testified to the truth of 
this doctrine of his sacrifice for mankind, is 
shown where He says in Matthew xx: 28, and 
in Mark x: 45: “The Son of man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many;” and in John 
x: 11: “I am the good Shepherd, the good 
Shepherd layeth down his life for the sheep.” 

The following testimonies on this subject are 
from the New Testament : 


ANGEL TO JosePH —“ Thou shalt call his 
name Jesus [Saviour], for it is He that shall 
save his people from their sins.” 

JOHN THE Baptist—“ Behold the Lamb of 
God,* which taketh away the sin of the world !” 

Prrer—“ Christ also suffered for you 
who his own self bare our sins in his body upon 
the tree, that we having died unto sins might 
live unto righteousness: by whose stripes ye were 
healed.” 

Paut—“ For what the law could not do, in 
that it was weak through the flesh, God, sendin 
his own Son in the likeness of sinful flexh oa 
as an offering for sin, condemned sin in the flesh, 


*This designation of Christ would have great sig- 
nificance to the Jews, who in their sacrifices were so 
frequently required to offer up a lamb; and the more 
especially so when they remembered the deliverance of 
the first-born in Egypt from death, that fell upon all 
who were found in houses where the blood of the sac- 
rificial lamb had not been sprinkled upon the lintel 
and upon the side-posts. (See Exodus, chap. twelfth) 
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that the ordinance of the law might be fulfilled | |“ Youspeak provokingly plain, comrade. But John Yeardley and his Travels. 

in us who walk not after the flesh but after the} never fear, my dear friend ; if my life is spared (Continued from page 269. 

Spirit.” I'l! lay enough by for a ‘ rainy day.’” “The Friends of Minden and the little com. 
“ There is one God, one Mediator also between} Now for the sequel, half a century later. pany of awakened people at Eidinghausen, who 

God and man, himself man, Christ Jesus, who 


Fate has dealt gently with Jvhnson. He saved | on his first coming to Germany had taken go 
his earnings, became a contractor at one time, | firm a hold of John Yeardley’s mind, continued 
married into a very worthy family, raised a fam- | to excite his religious sympathy, and he again 
ily of bright children, and is now spending his | visited them in the latter part of this year, 
declining years in his comfortable home in the} “*‘(Minden).—On Seventh-day last, the first 
East End, awaiting the call of his Lord and | of the Eleventh Month, I left home in company 
Master. with some of my dear Pyrmont friends to attend 

And Cliff? Alas, poor Cliff, the skilled me- | the 'Two-months’ Meeting, and to spend a few 
chanic, the dandy imitator, the spendthrift. He} days with my dear friends of this place. I lod 
married in the prime of life, worked with a will | with Frederick Schmidt, and feel myself per. 
to support his wife—he was never lazy—but| fectly at home. It is a most orderly and agrees. 
parted from his family many years ago. He} ble family, consisting of himself, daughter and 
drifted hither and thither, doing a job wherever | housekeeper; aud the time passes pleasantly 
it presented itself, and, until his advanced age | away when I am only enough concerned to im- 
unfitted him for the performance of any duty | prove the opportunities affurded by this good 
by which he could obtain a living. He was as-| man’s company. He was one of the first in this 
sisted in various ways by the philanthropic and | place who was convinced of the religious prin- 
humane people who knew him, and for several | ciples of Friends, and his beginning was small 
years a mechanic in the East End allowed him | both in temporals and spirituals. I cannot but 
to prepare a bed in his shop, to shelver him from | admire how his endeavors have been prospered, 
the storms of winter. As for rations, Cliff was | He remarked the other evening in conversation, 
so well known over the city and throughout the | that it was of great advantage to the Friends to 
country, that no one refused him a “square| persevere in their outward callings and not to 
meal.” A year ago his friends persuaded him | jump (as he expressed it) out of one thing into 
to enter the almshouse, which he reluctantly | another. This would be the means of establish- 
did, and there he is now, spending his days in | ing their credit as men of business. 
vain regrets, “*7th.— Sarah Grubb mentions that when 

J hnson’s prediction has been fulfilled. she visited Minden, she met with great kind- 

And why, dear reader, this wide difference in | ness and attention from a councillor of the 
the lives of two men who started out ia life with | place, who on their leaving accompanied them 
exactly the same privileges—the same chances? | a little way out of the town to an inn, where he 

One followed t..e rules laid down in the Book | had provided coffee, and had invited a few of 
of Life. The other chose the paths of pleasure | his friends to take leave of them. This was at the 
—the way of the world. He now reaps, in his} house of my worthy host [Frederick Schmidt], 
dotage, the seed sown in the days of vigor, man- | who then kept the inn at Kuckuk, and had for 
hood and prosperity.— Commonwealth, some time been under deep [religious] impres- 
sions. He related to me that her discourse in 
the meeting she had had in the town had af- 
fected him, and yet he could not give her his 
hand, but went into the garden to weep; but 
after she had got into the carriage and driven 
from the door, she suddenly made a stop, came 
again into the house, and asked for him. He 
being called, she had a remarkable opportunity 
with him; she told him she believed the Lord 
had a work for him to do in this place, and that 
he would have to stand foremost in the rank, 
and when the time came he must not flinch 
from doing what his Master would require. This 
has in a remarkable manner been fulfilled to 
the present day, and affords an encouragin 
example to the poor tried servants of the Lo 
to be faithful to apprehended duty. Although 
they may not live to see the effect of their labors, 
yet their Lord and Master will not leave himself 
without a witness in the hearts of his people; 
praised be bis name. 

“*14th.—Since Thomas Shillitoe and I visited 
Eidinghausen, there has been a remarkable re- 
vival to a sense of religion ; a number come to- 
gether in a sort of society every First-day af- 
ternoon, to read, sing, and pray for the edifica- 
tion one of another. As all things have a be 
ginning, this may perhaps prove a step to & 
more perfect way of worship. I had long felt 
inclined to visit the meeting in Eidinghausen, 
and had looked towards accomplishing it from 
Minden. 

“¢T went there on the ninth instant, and my 
intention to be there being known a few days 
before caused many of these awakened people to 
attend the meeting so that the little schvol-room 
was quite full, and many stood in the passage I 
was truly thankful to be amongst them, for it 


gave himself a ransom for all.” 

JoHn—If any man sin we have an Advo- 
cate with the Father, Jesus Christ, the right- 
eous; and he is the propitiation for our sins; and 
not for ours only, but also for the whole world.” 

It is not difficult to reconcile this expression 
of John that Christ is @ propitiation for the sins 
of all mankind, with Christ’s own language that 
He gave his life a ransom for many. He died 
indeed for all, and thus placed every man in a 
capscity to be saved; but this ransom is not 
available for the impenitent sinner, who will 
not “do justly, love mercy and walk humbly 
with his God,” which we are told the Lord re- 
quires of us. 

This uniformity of the testimony of our Sav- 
iour, and of some of the most eminent writers of 
the Scriptures regarding the mediatorial, pro- 
piatory and reconciliatory office of Jesus Christ, 
cannot be set aside without rejecting the Scrip- 
tures themselves. 

(To be concluded.) 


suicigneupeiaeieiplaprinateasionmens 
Two Ways of Living. 

The Scripture injunction, “As ye sow so shall 
ye reap,” is verified in many instances of every- 
day life. 

Away back in the forties the writer knew two 
young mechanics, natives of Dauphin County, 
nearly of the same age, and both were practical 
blacksmiths. They worked together at the same 
forge, in a shop where a large amount of work 
was required of them daily, which they per- 
formed to the satisfaction of their employer, a 
man carrying on an extensive business. The 
real names of the parties it is not necessary now 
to give. Suffice it to say they were known as 
Johnson and Cliff’ Both were men of limited 
education, but what they lacked in intelligence 
was made up in strength, brawn and a thorough 
knowledge of their calling. Johnson was the 
“ boss” of the shop, but Cliff, who had a will of 
his own, often got headstrong and caused trouble, 
throwing thorns in his own path. The two black- 
smiths made fair wages and boarded with their 
employer. Johnson dressed neatly, but plainly, 
saving every penny he could, and attended Di- 
vine worship. Cliff spent all his earnings in 
dress, visiting the restaurants at night, treating 
his companions, and in many other ways, was 
vain, dressing in the style of a dandy —wore 
blue cloth swallow-tail coat, white vest, silk hat 
and patent-leathers. He would often be found 
seated on the verandah of Wilson’s (now Lo- 
chiel) hotel, with bis feet up on a chair, using 
a toothpick after dinner hours, to convey the 
idea that he was a boarder at Wilson’s, 

“Just look at Cliff, the blacksmith, putting 
on style,” the men about town would remark, 
as thev passed the hotel. 

Cliff was inordinately fond of sweetmeats, and 
carried a good supply of candy in his pockets 
when off duty. 

























A Costty Comma.—There was a time when 
the punctuation marks as now used in common 
print were not known, and as the result it was 
often more or less difficult to arrive at the exact 
meaning of the writer, and to avoid this, the 
points were introduced. Of course, about the 
smallest, and apparently the most insignificant 
of them all is the comma; but its misuse is often 
the cause of very annoying mistakes, as well as 
loss of money. It should be the aim of those 
now in school to learn thoroughly how to use 
this little mark, and never be guilty of making 
a mistake like the following, an account of which 
we read not long ago: 

It seemed that some twenty years or so ago, 
when the United States, by its Congress, was 
making a tariff bill, one of the sections enumer- 
ated what articles should be admitted free of 
duty. Among the many articles specified were 
“all foreign fruit-plants,” etc., meaning plants 
imported for transplanting, propagating or ex- 
periment. The engrossing clerk, in copying the 
bill, accidently changed the hyphen in the com- 
pound word, “ fruit-plants,” to a comma, making 
it read, “all foreign fruit, plants,” ete. As the 
result of this simple mistake, for a year, or until 

. y : 1 Congress could remedy the blunder, all the or- 

“ Cliff, you'll never amount toanything; mind | anges, lemons, bananas, grapes and other fruits 
what I say. You spend too much, you save no | were admitted free of duty. 
money. You——” ; This little mistake, which anyone would be 

“ Haven’t I a right to spend what I earn?” | jiable to make, yet which could have been avoid- 
was Cliff's ready reply on every occasion on | eq by carefulness, cost the government not less 
which Johnson * called him down” for his spend- | than two million dollars. A pretty costly com- 
thrift habits. ma that.— Youth's Instructor. 





“ True,” Johnson would reply, “ but you will 


see the day that you will need money, or travel] Wuispom excelleth folly as far as light ex- 
the road to the poor-house.” celleth darkness. 
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roved a most satisfactory season. They area 
rustic set of folks, but have each a soul to save 
or to lose, and all souls are of equal value in 
the sight of the Judge of the whole earth. Lewis 
Seebohm kindly gave up his time to attend me as 
interpreter, for I still prefer help of this sort when 
it can be done through one who is so feelingly 
capable. | often feel asa poor wandering stranger 
in a strange land, and yet I dare not complain. 
The goodness of the Lord is great towards me; 
He opens the hearts of those whom I[ am con- 
cerned to Visit, to receive me into their hearts and 
houses, so that it affords me great freedom in 
speaking to them on serious subjects relating to 
their best interests, both spiritual and temporal. 
I am convinced if we mean to be useful to a 

ple of a strange land, all must be done in a 
spirit of love and humility; with the weak we 
must be willing to become weak ; only we must 
be on our guard and not flinch from our well- 
known testimonies,’ 

“The reflection contained in the passage which 
follows is of deep significance, and the lesson it 
conveys is one which the Church has as much 
need to learn now as at any former period. 

“*15th.— We find recorded in the writings of 
our ancient Friends that occasionally a few 
words spoken in the course of common conver- 
sation made a deep impression un the minds of 
those to whom they were addressed. The cause 
must have been that they lived in a more re- 
tired state of mind, and were consequently better 
prepared to feel the smallest of good impressions 
in themselves, and were also more attentive to 
embrace every opportunity of improving the 
miods of others. I fail in this respect; I do 
not live enough in what may be truly called a 
spirit of prayer. I must be more watchful over 
my thoughts, words and activns, and improve 
my seasens of retirement; for there is no other 
way of preservation than by waiting and pray- 
ing for a renewal of spiritual strength.’ ” 

“After his return from Minden he accom- 
panied John and William Seebohm, who were 
going on a journey of business to Leipzig. They 
weotby way of Brunswick anti Halberstadt, and 
returoed by Nordhausen and Eimbeck. In this 
tour through the heart of Germany, John Yeard- 
ley made many observations on the state of ag- 
riculiure, the cities, and the character of the 
people. Of the last they met with several curi- 
ous traits, some of them sufficiently annoying.” 

“*On our journey homewards we bad much 
perplexity with some cloth, etc., which J. S. had 
bought in Leipzig to bring to Pyrmont. This 
arose from want of better infurmation respect- 
ing the laws of the Prussian territory. They 
are exceedingly strict as to duties. All kinds 
of wares are allowed to pass through the country 
at what may be called a reasonable exci-e ; but 
thos: travellers who have excise goods with 
them must preserve a certain road, called the 
Zoll-strasse. It was our lot to miss this road ; 
for apprehending ourselves at liberty to pursue 
what road we pleased, we took another way. 
But we found our mistake when we came to the 
Place where the duty is paid; for we were in- 
formed we had taken the wrong road, and that 
; transit duty could not be received; we must 
either pay the full excise as when guods remain 
in the Prussian territory, or return back until 

we come again into the Zoll-stras-e. It took 
some time to consider which was best to be 
done. To be sent about we knew not whither, 
and on roads scarcely passable, would prove a 
serious inconvenience ; and on the other hand it 
Was exceedingly mortifying to pay for such a 
trifle so enormous an excise. The officer was 
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very civil, but told us it was not in his power to 
do otherwise. We concluded it would be best 
and cheapest to pay dearly for our error rather 
than be retarded on our journey. We hada 
regular seat for what we paid, but inadverteutly 
departing again from the appointed way, we 
were in danger of paying the full duty a second 
time, or having the goods taken from us. So 
much for travelling with excise goods,’ ” 

“In the Fifth Month, 1834, he attended the 
Yearly Meeting in London. At the Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders, an unusual number of 
certificates were granted for religious service 
abroad. These various concerns drew from him 
the fullowing reflections : 

“* As I sat under the weighty consideration 
and disposal of these subjects, [ felt a degree of 
rejvicing to spring in my heart, that there are 
still members who hold the promotion of the 
cause of righteousness in the earth dear to the 
best feelings of their hearts. It is indeed cause 
of heartfelt gratitude that the Divine Master is 
directing the feet of his messengers not only to 
the borders of this isle, but also into distant 
parts of the earth.’ 

“ During the Yearly Meeting John Yeardley 
lodged at William Allen’s, at Plough-court and 
Stoke Newington, and was introduced to several 
Friends with whom he had not before been ac 
quainted.” 

“Elizabeth H. Walker, of West Chester, U 
S.A., had a meeting with the younger part of 
the Society in London and the neighborhood. 
In noticing this meeting J. Y. has some discrim- 
inating remarks on the exercise of the ministry. 

“* During this as well as many other meetings 
for worship [ sat under religious exercise, but 
could seldom believe it required of me to take 
part in the public ministry. I often thiuk, 
when many exercised brethren and sisters are 
present, there would be a danger of interrupting 
the true Gospel order, if all were not careful to 
wait on the great Minister of the sanctuary. If 
we patiently abide under the rightly baptizing 
power, what we may apprehend preparing io 
our hearts for utterance may often be delivered 
by others, and we have only to say, as it were, 
Amen. We may also be brought into a right 
willingness to speak io the Lord’s name, and 
still be excused ; this may be, perhaps, a prepa- 
ration of an offering which may be valled for at 
another place. O, the importance of knowing 
the word rightly to be divided, and when and 


where the offering is required!’ ” 
To be continued. 


Fourth Month 5th. 1787.—* While ye are 
commendably and moderately diligent in out- 
ward business, be diligent aud fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord and his cause with your best 
in your generation.” 

Tenth Month 14th 1787.—* However we be 
employed in this world we must, in a little time, 
certainly leave it. If in this life we shall have 
been favored with being sensible of the spirit 
and power of christianity, and qualified to bear 
witness of it to others, in such manner as the 
great author of it shall have been pleased to 
appoint, whether by word and doctrine, life and 
conversation, or all together —then we shall not 
have lived in vain.”—R. SHACKLETON. 





Worps are requisite to convey the sense of 


one person to another, but not to that Omni- 
scient Being, who is a universal spirit, and every- 
where Almighty, who therefure stands not in 


need either of the use of coporeal organs, instru- 
ments, on the sound of words, to communicate 


with the spirit of man. Josera Puipps. 
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NEW YEAR'S HYMN. 
“ They shall perish ; but Thou remainest ” Heb.1; 11.) 





You murmur that your lot is cast 
Where doubt rough hanslex holy things, 
And plucks away the timid hand 
That constant to God’s altar clings. 
Yet murmur not—’neath every change 
Go:t’s truth and kindness still aide; 
Rest theu on Him; no mortal force 
Can thrust thee forth from his dear side. 


Yon murmur that your lot is cast 

’Mid rival creeds that scorn all doubt, 
And think to settle shallow-sure 

The truth by numbers’ ns isy shout ; 
Yet heed not their discord +nt notes ; 

Be Christ your life, be Christ your creed, 
He who revives the smoking fax 

Breathes wusic through the bruiséd reed. 


You murmur that your lot is cast 

Where wealth is counted more than worth— 
Fear not; these peri-h in the use, 

With all th-t hath not heavenly birth ; 
But every deed of simple love, 

And every step of duty trod, 
Are songs to cheer the pilgrim feet 

That go through surrow unto Gd. 

—Bp. of Ripon, 


os 


The Decline of Friends in Barbados. 


BY GEORGE VAUX. 








(Continued from page 266.) 


Occasional references are found in the min- 
utes of different meetings in this country to cer- 
tificates of removal, and epistles received from, 
and sent to Friendsin Barbadves. From the min- 
utes of Third Haven Monthly Meeting, Mary- 
land, held the twenty-fourth of Teoth Month, 
1680, it appears that Barbadoes Friends desired 
to correspond with Friends in that province 
“ concerning the affairs of the Church and the 
prosperity of Truth.” At the Quarterly Meet- 
ing in the Eleventh Month following, the Epis- 
tle from Barbadoes was read, aud the “ Meeting 


showed their unity therewith, and desired that 


some lines may be written to Friends at Barba- 


does in return, by way of epistie, to manifest the 


same,” fur which purpose a Committee was ap- 
pointed. And atthe Monthly Meeting held First 
Month, 1693, an Epistle from Friends in Bar- 
badoes to Friends of Pennsylvania, with a re- 
proof to George Keith for his separating from, 
and writing against Friends, was read in the 
meeting, and well approved. 

Atthesame Monthly Meeting, held the twenty- 
seventh of Sixth Month, 1719, certificates were 
read for Enniov Williams, from Barbadoes Quar- 
terly Meeting, dated the eleventh of Fourth 
Month, 1719, and also from Barbadoes Meeting 


of Ministers and Elders, dated tenth of Fourth 


Month, 1719. 

In some cases money was sent from Barbadoes 
Friends to aid iu the erection of meeting- houses 
and other purposes in America. In 1738 £50 
were so sent toward a project to erect a mecting- 
house at Arch and Fourth Streets, which, how- 
ever, was not undertaken at that time. 

The meetings of Friends in Barbadoes seem 
to have borne the same relationship to the Yearly 
Meeting of London as is now the case with the 
meetings in the Southern Hemisphere. 

The absence of recurds renders it difficult to 
ascertain the exact character of the organiza- 
tions in Barbadoes. It is known that there was 
one Monthly Meeting (possibly two), one Meet- 
ing for Ministers and Elders, aud one Quarterly 
Meeting. Whether the latter was a separate 


meeting or every third Monthly Meeting, on 
the plan that existed in some other places in 
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Nn eee reer _ 
early days, is not apparent. There is no evi-| when it became apparent that the Society in | least, was so applied, as there was a meetin 

dence of the existence of Preparative Meetings, | Barbadoes was in a disorganized and expiring | house actually standing in Bridgetown in the V 
but it is probable that meetings for worship | condition. Their Committees entered into cor- | year 1800, as will hereafter be seen. gres 
were held in all the five meeting-houses. In | respondence with such persons as had controlof| OnSixth Month 10th, 1774, John Luke wrote the | 
one instance a meeting is called a “ Monthly | the estates, or those who could give information | from Barbadoes to London Friends as follows: of ju 
Particular Meeting,” but whether this indicates | relative thereto, and also sought the aid of the| “I received your kind favor of 4 Mo, 10, of ¥ 
any distinctive characteristic is at least doubtful. | Meeting for Sufferings in Philadelphia. 1773, on the 12th of 9 Mo. following, requesting opit 
The Monthly Meeting was sometimes held in| Andrew Dury, of Bristol, formerly a resident, | I would have the epistles sent me read to the abol 
Bridgetown and sometimes at Heathcott’s Bay, | and probably a native, of Barbadoes, and one | remaining number of Friends who profess with of d 
near Speightstown. Bridgetown and Speights- | of the trustees of Friends’ property there, wrote, | us, as it seldom happens that we all meet to. sing 
town are but ten miles apart, and Heathcott’s | under date of Bristol, nineteenth of Fifth Month, | gether, am therefore deprived of that opportu ban: 
Bay lies between them, but is nearer to Speights- | 1773, to John Fothergill and Thomas Wagstaffe, | nity. However I have dispersed them amo wou 
town. of London, as follows : Friends, both in town and country, and desired abst 

The London Epistle of 1724 mentions that “T think it unkind that John Luke has not | they would at least read them in their several of. 
the Government had extended to Friends in| answered your letter to him on the subject of | families. as § 
Barbadoes “the same form of affirmation with | Friends’ property in Barbadoes, seeing he has| “I should have answered your letter sooner, mer 
us,” and it appears that from 1684 to 1754, with | their books and papers under his care, and could | but waited an opportunity of meeting with as upo 
occasional brief intervals (except one of nine| have given you the best information. In an-| many of our friends together as possible, in or. a st 
— from 1707 to 1717), they addressed yearly | swer to yours of 10th of 4th mo last, I have an-| der to confer together and have their general the 

pistles to the parent Yearly Meeting in Lon- | nexed anaccount of their property in that island, | thought and resolution on the occasion, and to life 
don. An Epistle was also sent to London in| as far as I can recollect. The estates they held | join me in answering the meeting on the sub- arb 
1759 and another in 1765, but as Meetings for | were granted, for the use of the Society, to such | ject. In order thereto, I invited all the parties, fere 
Discipline were discontinued in the island after | Friends as the donors could confide in to fulfill | particularly concerned, as several others are in infi 
1760, the latter was probably prepared, in an | their charitable intentions, without specifying | the trust besides myself, but I was only favored ret 
informal way, by the few Friends that then re-| any uses, for at that period (between the years} with Joseph Jackman and Joseph Collynns’ is 8 
mained there. The records were in existence | 1656 and 1680) Friends were so envied and|company, and after dinner I produced the ‘ 
in 1785, when James Cresson, who visited the | persecuted by both priests and people that such | letter from Friends of the Meeting for Suffer- G 
island, inspected them. uses might have been deemed superstitious, and | ings in London with our friend John Fother- whs 

The decline of the Society seems to have be-| the clergy might have claimed these estates as| gill and Thomas Wagstaff and Andrew Dury, was 
gun early in the eighteenth century, and at its | the Church’s property. letters all on the same subject, and would have exe 
close Friends had entirely disappeared from the| “The right has been transferred, from time | had them join me in answering Friends’ letter tior 
island, and the places that had known them | to time, by the direction of Friends, and those | on the occasion, but they declined it and chose in | 
knew them no more. But the property still | now invested with it are Joseph Jackman, An- | rather to leave it to me, and after considering b 
remained, and what its fate was has been the | drew Dury, John Luke and Joseph Collyns. | the affair, we concluded with saying that we h 
object of much discussion. “In regard to securing this property, I can | cannot see the necessity of transferring our prop- pea 

It has been repeatedly stated, with some con- | point out no means more effectual for attaining | erty to Friends abroad, whilst there remains anc 
fidence, that the membership in the island had | that end than the naming some Friends in Eng- | anybody in our own country, where the dona- bre 
been reduced to two, that one, being Clerk, dis- | land or Pennsylvania to hold the right jointly | tions, contributions and gifts were raised by our Ay 
owned the other, and then appropriated the| with those in Barbadoes. This 1 proposed to | ancestors for to answer, 1 apprehend, some cer- anc 
whole of the property to hisown use. There is| them before I left the island, but they would | tain purposes among ourselves, and although it \us 
no evidence to establish this statement. Such | not consent to it, and I am inclined to think | may appear at present that religion is but at a fig 
a transaction may have occurred with property | they never will. I propose, nevertheless, to| low ebb among us, we that are reduced but to ba 
in another place, but it is certain that the es-| write to John Luke on the subject, and will | a small number, yet we oy and do not despair the 
tates in Barbadoes were lost to Friends in a} give you the purport of his answer when re- | that it will please Infinite Wisdom to restore us wit 
very different way. The fact that Meetings for | ceived by your respectful friend, and bring us back again and increase our num- als 
Discipline were not held after 1760, is conclu- ANDREW Dury.” |ber. We have many young people — * - 
sive on this point, were there no other evidence.| ci . and others that visit us at times from Engla: | 

The late Thomas Evans, when examined as a of = ee property in the Island and America. Some have made families and 2 
witness in “the Trenton trial,” relative to propert a aa : set down amongst us, and others may be encour- : 
in New Jersey, stated that it was conan: ae A madting- Louse, Oh Sheet 5 ae tee ae aged to do the like, and if we transfer and give bu 

, eta and and a graveyard about half an acre, in : ; 
a when the ae = Barbadoes = Bridce-Town up all our —— and property, a - the 
reduced to one man, he sold the property an - i . : not appear as though we were willing to exclu an 
accounted for the proceeds to Senin. Yearly |), a pei of get oramee amma sand ot the Society from the island and dapibve them fro 
Meeting. This was also erroneous. Such an in- er a B. 2 Sesiatitoun of the benefits our ancestors designed them, and pa 
cident actually occurred in one of the West “- a d about 25 give up the cause entirely. I hope our Friends ph 
India islands, but it was not in Barbadoes. ee. eens — acres | will not think that I am pleading thus, because us 
ae ee . . f Land in Thomas’ Parish. g ' 

We will now proceed with a history of the|® , Pumpkin bill emheus and chet 4 I am one of the Trustees and have money of kee 
causes which led to the loss of the estates, and of ie qj L ws P .. h wisi Friends in my hands and from this motive in- W 
the circumstances connected with the earnest ee Th . B ne in, Se aie ols duced to join others in this opinion. age 
efforts made to secure them : a + an acre}. No. Iam speaking the real sentiments of str 

aa . h, in Philips’, Thomas’ and Joseph’s Par- ; ca . ae 

By a statutory provision of the island, an ad- ‘shes pe all concerned, I assure you. I did not desire = fru 
verse possession of property for five years gave] ,, , . », | trust, but chose rather to be excused, but t rut 
= ew, this that eae the Saas ga Barbadoes currency in John Luke's Friends in general thought me a proper pene ter 
erty from Society use into the hands of private| ~,, o- to make choice of for the purpose, and I hope me 
persons. With the decay of the Society, the J a ee = —— e shall never abuse the confidence they reposed Wo 
possession of the several pieces of property was *: 2450 de f > tate ve J rs 0: ley, | i2 me, as I do not intend to rob the church, and int 
assumed, either by descendants of Friends or by lect” This co Ae wet “ea b : th Joke thereby commit sacrilege. spr 
individuals who were placed in care of them, Oxle [ “8 aa aah a “a ee ee “ Upon applying to my friend, Andrew Dury, wh 
and these took advantage of their possession to bly , ee a ee re, ae ae eee who was conversant with Friends’ papers, he ‘ 
assert rights which, whilst manifestly contrary}? °"* oon.) may, perhaps, remember whether the estates tin 
to what their moral responsibility demanded,| It appears from other papers that the money | granted were limited to the Friends of Barba- nal 
could not be combatted without a heavy expen-| due to the Society was estimated as high as | does, or left at large for the benefit of the So- isn 
diture of money, with a strong probability that | £2,597, but all of it seemed lost, except £500, | ciety in general, and if for the advantage of ing 
the effort to secure the estates would be unsuc- | which lay in the hands of John Luke. After his | the former, how far will it be consistent for us sel 
cessful. It must not be assumed, however, that | death, his son Joshua Luke is said to have ap-|to convey it to Friends abroad.” Is | 
no attempt was made to preserve the property. i this sum to walling the graveyard and re- (To be continued.) ide 
The Meeting for Sufferings in London was| building the meeting-house at Bridgetown. It , Wo 
greatly concerned in relation to the matter,| is probable that the money, or some of it at} Ler other’s faults remind thee of thy own. tio 
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About War. 


What does civilization mean if not the pro- 
ress from the arbitratement of brute force to 
the arbitrament of reason and the maintenance 
of justice by peaceable methods in the righting 
of wrongs and in the settlement of conflicting 
opinions or interests? If it were proposed to 
abolish our courts, and to remand the decision 
of difficulties between man and man to trial by 
single combat, or by street-fight between armed 
bands enlisted by the contending parties, it 
would be called a relapse into barbarism too 
absurd, as well as too dreadful, to be thought 
of, We denounce the application of lynch law 
as a practice utterly repugnant to the funda- 
mental principles of civilized life, and as a blot 
upon the character of a civilized people. What 
a strange anachronism it is, that while we abhor 
the arbitrary resort to brute force in private 
life as a crime against human society, the same 
arbitrary resort to brute force in deciding dif- 
ferences between nation and nation, although 
infinitely more horrible in its effects, has still 
remained the custom of the civilized world, and 
js surrounded with a halo of heroic romance. 


General Sherman once said, “ You would know 
what war is? War is hell!” He knew what he 
was speaking of, and he meant it. Was it an 
exaggeration? When the news of the destruc- 
tion of the Maine arrived we threw up our hands 
in horror! Two hundred and fifty men killed 
by the explosion! What a frightful calamity! 
Thus we feel, and thus we speak, in a state of 
peace. How in time of war? Two hundred 
and fifty men killed? Only a skirmish, a slight 
brush with the enemy. Nothing of importance. 
A pitched battle comes. Five thousand killed 
and fifteen thousand wounded on our side; the 
\uss of the enemy believed to be greater. A hard 
fight, but, perhaps, not decisive. Then, more 
battles, more thousands of killed, more tens of 
thousands of wounded, the hospitals crowded 
with countless multitudes of sick. Naval fights 
also, of those mysterious monsters called battle- 
ships. Some go to the bottom of the sea, some 
of our own, as wel! as some of the enemy’s. How 
many men perish with them? Two hundred and 
fifty? A mere trifle. It must be many times two 
hundred and fifty to make a sensation. What is 
then our first thought? The gaps must be filled, 
and more of our young men are sent to the 
front and upon the ships. And the crowds of 
parents made childless, and of widows and or- 
phans! “ Well, very sad, but war is war. Let 
us take care of them the best way we can to 
keep them from starving.” But more than this. 
Wherever the armies operate, devastation, rav- 
age and ruin; wherever the warships sail, de- 
struction of commerce and mutual havoc—the 
fruit of years of patient industry and exertion 
ruthlessly wiped out, and those agencies of in- 
tercourse and mutual advancement by which 
modern civilization has made the nations of the 
world dependent upon one another disastrously 
interrupted, and loss, desolation and misery 
spread broadcast. Was General Sherman wrong 
when he said that “ war is hell?” 

But we are told that a nation needsa war from 
time to time to prevent it from becoming effemi- 
nate, to shake it up from demoralizing material- 
ism, and to elevate the popular heart by awaken- 
lng heroic emotions and the spirit of patriotic 
self-eacrifice. This has a captivating sound. But 
is there not something intensely ludicrous in the 
idea that the American people, while the rugged 
work of subduing this vast continent to civiliza- 
tion is yet unfinished, need wars to save them 


our patriotism. 
direction. It is that the popular mind may too 
easily forget that war is justifiable only when 





from effeminancy ? Were we more effeminate 
before our civil war than we have been since? 
As to the demoralizing materialism, was the 
pursuit of money, the greed of material possession 
and enjoyment, less prevalent after the civil war 
than before it? Did not the war itself stimu- 
late that “ materialism” to a degree not known 
among us before? As to heroic emotions and 
the spirit of patriotic self sacrifice, it is true that 
war is apt to call forth splendid manifestations 
of them. But does war create those noble im- 
pulses? Could it bring out the manifestations 
of them, if they did not, although unmanifested, 
already exist? 
to die for one’s country the sum of all bravery ? 
Is there no call for heroic emotions and patri- 
otic self-sacrifice in a state of peace? Is not a 
patient and faithful struggle for the truth against 
the fanaticism of prejudice, and for justice against 
arrogant power, as brave a feat as the storming 
of a battery? And is not that civic virtue more 
rare than the physical courage of the soldier, 
and, on the whole, more needful to the repub- 
lic? Oa the other hand, while war calls forth 
demonstrations of heroic spirit, does it not also 
stimulate the baser passions of a larger num- 
ber? 
whatever great objects it may otherwise have 
served, improved private or public morals or 
stimulated the cultivation of those quiet and un- 
ostentatious civic virtues which are most need- 
ful to the vitality of free government ? 


























And is, after all, the readiness 


Have we ever heard of a war which, 


But will not this horror of war at last make 


cringing cowards of us all? No danger of that. 


No peace feeling can emasculate 
The danger lies in the opposite 


all the resources of statesmanship to avert it 
have been exhausted, and when the true value 


of the object to be accomplished through it out- 


weighs the blood and loss of wealth and human 
misery and demoralization it will cost. This 
being the temper of a high-spirited people, so 
much do the fiends who seek to drive the nation 
into unnecessary war by false reports or by un- 
scrupulous appeals to prejudice and passion de- 
serve to be execrated by all good men, and so 
much more gratitude is due to those in power 
who, firmly resisting the screams of a reckless 
demagogy, know no higher duty than to spare 
the people the scourge of war so long as the 
blessing of peace can honorably be preserved. 
—Carl Schurz in Harper's Weekly. 





“PLowinc AND Sowinc.” — In some parts 
of the world much labor is required in prepar- 
ing a piece of land to bring forth a crop of some- 
thing useful. Firstly, the stones may need re- 
moving, before the plow will work to advan- 
tage. The husbandman views not the labor as 
time lost, for in most cases the soil is richest 
where stones abound. Resurrected Christians 
know that there is something in places besides 
stones that need to be taken out of the way in 
order to reconcile the mind to that which is un- 
reconcilable. Away, then, with the accumula- 
tion of sticks comparable to the many thoughts 
which are a hindrance to devotional feelings, 
and learn what it is to “ Be still and know that 


I am God,” according to the declaration of 


sacred Scripture. Then shall we know, if we 


follow on to know the Lord, his going forth is 
prepared as the morning and He shall come 
upto us as the rain, as the latter and the former 
In case these blessings 
are not improved, nothing but fresh mercy from 
the hand of the Lord can avail to restore to 


rain unto the earth.” 


boiled violentiy. 
at its boiling point or very near it in the can, 
just as ice is at its melting point when delivered 
from the wagon. 
vessel for the same reason that hot water would 
boil if poured into a vessel at 550° F. After a 
few moments it became more quiet, but on shak- 
ing the vessel a little the liquid sizzled against 
the sides of the vessel. The finger can be thrust 
into the liquid for a moment without being 
frozen, because the layer of gas formed next the 
finger protects it from contact with the liquid. 
Professor Barker stirred a beaker full of it with 
his finger for a second or two. 
dinary sheet tin having been thrust into liquid 
air and held there for a few seconds, broke like 
molasses candy. Copper and aluminum are not 
so affected. 
beeswax in character, crumbled like a lump of 
sugar after being couled by a bath of the liquid. 
-| As each of the different articles was thrust in 
the liquid boils with fresh violence. Red-hot 
stones affect hot water so! 








Divine favor. “Repentance toward God and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ,” with obedience 
being the condition of salvation. “The cry 
unto God will then be, “My God, we know 
thee,” and knowing Him in whom we have be- 
lieved, is proof of everlasting life. 


P. R. Grrrorp. 
Liquefied Air. 


(Concluded from page 271.) 
When poured into the open vessel the liquid 
Of course the liquid air was 





It boils when poured into the 


A piece of or- 


A piece of paraffin, not unlike 


After treatment with liquid air, paper crum- 


bled like an egg-shell, soft rubber tube behaved 
like glass, mercury served to drive nails, alcohol 
turned out on the table a solid cake, an egg 
cracked up much as if made of rosin, and cotton 
saturated with it burned explosively. A piece of 
match-stick being stuck on the point of a steel 
pen was lighted and thrust into a vessel of liquid 
air. The pen burned violently, throwing a brown 
cloud of oxide of iron into the air, and for a 
second or more a molten mass lay on the bottom 
of the glass vessel, glowing hot, under a layer 
of perhaps a half-inch of liquid air. 
trast of temperature quickly broke the glass. 


The con- 


A vessel holding perhaps a gill was filled and 


set aside to see how soon it would evaporate. It 


lasted about half an hour. This vessel, like the 


others, was so coated with frost, that we could 


not see whether anything was in it or not. 

In order to see the liquid well it is necessary 
to put it into double glass vessels, the space be- 
tween being exhausted to a nearly perfect vac- 
uum. Vacuum being a perfect non-conductor, 
heat could get to the liquid only very slowly 
by radiation, and there being no moisture to 
condense on the inner vessel, the liquid can be 
seen perfectly. These vessels had narrow open- 
ings, so that little if any circulation of air from 
outside was possible, and one of them stood on 
the table half full of liquid air during the ninety 
minutes of the lecture without apparent diminu- 
tion. On looking closely at one of these double 
globes, it was apparently simmering. Nitrogen 
boils at a lower temperature than oxygen, and 
as air is a mixture and not a chemical com- 
pound, the nitrogen evaporates more rapidly 
than the oxygen. After standing thus for some 
hours simmering, the remaining liquid is rich 
in oxygen. That used to burn the pen had 
been standing for some time. Oxygen is mag- 
netic, and liquid air that has lost a considerable 
part of its nitrogen by evaporation shows this 
property —- strikingly. A watch-glass filled 
with it was placed under the poles of a powerful 
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electro-magnet. When the current was turned | (heat), say to the surrounding atmosphere, and | WHEN THOU PASSEST THROUGH THE 
on the liquid leaped up against the faces of the | gets it back from any part of the atmosphere on WATERS. 
poles. demand. 8. C. KIRK. 





One of Professor Dewar’s favorite experi- 


Toe figures for the critical temperatures and 
ments is to usea globe filled with liquid oxygen 


co ; Is there any heart discouraged as it journevs onit 
boiling points of the permanent gases are not : ; : ’ sae 


Does there seem to be more darkness than there is of 








as a lens to concentrate heat rays, and so burn | yet generally available, and it may be worth sunny day? 

a hole in a piece of blackened paper. Professor | while to repeat them here. Temperatures are | Ob, it’s hard to learn the lesson as we pass beneath 

Barker showed a piece of paper which had a/| in degrees Fahrenheit, pressures in atmospheres. Th a rod, hi enamel lik i 

hole in it that was made in this manner by Prof. vere Titical Lowest Rotting point a aa ine and the shadow serve alike the will 
, : m perature. ressure, c ’ 

Dewar, but he did not repeat the experiment. Oxygen, = 157° pred — 301° | But there comes a word of promise, like the promise 

The significance of this experiment may not | Nitrogen, — 191° 42 — 313° in the bow— 

at first sight appear. The same thing gves on | Hydrogen, — 313° 99 That however deep the waters, they shall never over. 

every day in the transmission of radiation to us| The absolute zero is — 459°. flow. 


from the sun through the inconceivably cold It is not unlikely that within the current | When the flesh is worn and weary, and the spirit is 


void. Kindlinga fire with an ice lens is an ex-| month other exhibitions of liquid air will take depressed, aa 
periment not infrequently tried. Radiation is place in this city. L. B., Jr. And temptations sweep upon it like a wave on ocean’s 
not heat. It is energy which is transformed into | —~___,— breast. 


Nore.—In the portion of this article contained in 
our last number, page 270, latter part of third column, 
the figures 300° should be preceded by a minus sign, 
thus: “— 300° to + 40°.” Also, in line 20th, instead 
of “solid” read “ gaseous.” 


Natural History, Science, etc. 
A Humming Bird's Umbrella.—\n front of a 


There's a haven ever open for the tempest-driven bird, 
There’s shelter fur the tempted in the promise of the 
Word ; 
For the standard of the Spirit shall be against the foe, 
And — deep the waters, they shail never over- 
ow. 


heat when it strikes a body which can not trans- 
mit it and therefore absorbs it. 

A question often asked in connection with 
any new discovery or invention, “Of what use 
is it?’ was well answered many years ago by 
an eminent scientist by the return question, “Of 


1 When a sorrow comes upon you that no other soul can 
what use is a child?” Time alone can tell what 


. share, 
resulis shall fullow any discovery. It is easy window where I worked last summer was a but-| And the burden seems too heavy for the human heart 
. cee ie ternut tree. A humming bird built her nest on to bear 
to name some uses to which liquid air may be ’ 


a limb that grew near the window, and we had 
an opportunity to watch her closely. In fact, 
we could look right inte her nest. One day 
when there was a heavy shower coming up, we 
thought we would see if she covered her young 
during the rain. Well, when the first drops fell, 
she came and took in her bill one of two or three 
large leaves growing close by and laid this leaf 
over the nest so as completely to cover it; then 
she flew away. On examining the leaf we found 
a hole in it, and in the side of the nest was a small 
stick that the leaf was fastened to or hooked up- 
on. After the storm was over the old bird came 
back and unhooked the leaf, and the nest was 
perfectly dry.—American Sportsman. 


There is One whose grace can comfort, if you’ll give 
Him an abode; 

There’s a Burden-bearer ready, if you'll trust Him 
with your load; 

For the precious promise reaches to the depths of 
human woe, 

— deep the waters, they shall never over- 

ow. 


ut: 
. As a refrigerant it would be ideal. Vessels 
of it hung in a refrigerator would evaporate 
more or less slowly according to the size of ap- 
erture. These might be vessels of double glass 
as above described and the form may be such, 
and the opening of such a size as would make 
the contents lust for twenty-four hours, A pint 
would probably do the work of ten pounds of 
ice, and instead of slop and slime the new re- 
frigerant would give off pure dry air which 
would be even germless! The problem of keep 
ing the refrigerator clean, dry and odorless 
would be simplified to the last degree. No 
separate compartment would be provided four 
the vessels of air. They would hang just as 
well on hooks in the same compartment with 
the provisions. The delivery of a few small 
flasks of liquid by the ice company instead of a 
great bulk of ice would be a gain in conven- 
ience. Of course the flasks could not be corked. 

Some one has suggested that the new liquid 
may be used to propel machinery. No doubt 
it may. Stored in strong enough vessels and 
subjected to the ordinary temperature of out- 
door air, it would be reconverted into gas at a 
pressure of something like two thousand pounds 
per square inch. Whether or not it would be 
an economical medium for the storage of en- 
ergy remains to be shown. If it proves that a 
ton of liquid air has more energy than a ton of 
coal, and if its cost is not too great, it would 
furnish an admirable source of power for ve- 
hicles employed in carrying meat to market. 
The meat would furnish some of the heat to ex- 
pand the liquid air, and so be kept as cold as 
desired in transit. It does not seem likely, how- 
ever, that it can be used economically on a large 
scale, because, so far as now appears, the heat 
given out by the air in condensation is simply 
lost, wasted, and as it seems scarcely probable 
that it can be used in engines, except at low 
temperatures, unless artificially heated, the heat 
given vut in condensation would be only par- 
tially recovered from the atmosphere in again 
expanding. 

We may put in here a financial analogy, 
which may serve to make more clear the char- 
acter of the energy transfer. When one is going 
a broad he buys a letter of credit, and gets his 
cash back at any bank all over the world. So 
the air when compressed pays out its energy 


When the sands of life are ebbing and I near the Jor- 
dan’s shore, 


When [ see its billows rising, and I hear its waters 
roar, 


I will reach my hand to Jesus, in his bosom I shall hide, 
And ’twill only bea moment till I reach the other side; 


It is then the fullest meaning of the promise I shall 
know, 


“When thou passest through the waters they shall 
never overflow.” 


Tent-Making. 

It is said of a certain theological seminary, 
“It would be well for them to turn out more 
tent-makers.” There are numbers of preachers 
of the Gospel, excellent men, but so helpless 
they do not know how to earn their daily bread; 
and they are constantly dependent like those of 
old, who said, “ Put me, 1 pray thee, into one 
of the priests’ offices, that I may eat a piece of 
bread” (1 Sam. ii: 36). A priest of the church 
of Rome when “ unfrocked” is often one of the 
most helpless of all creatures. If for some reason, 
either good or bad, he loses his position, and is 
cast upon the world, what can he do? He has, 
as a rule, neither trade, profession, skill, nor ex- 
perience in earning his daily bread. 

Many ministers are in almost as bad a case. 
Many a man is unable to be absolutely true to 
God and to conscience, simply because he can- 
not earo his living with his hands, and so must 

A Memoria from the Monthly Meeting of eae ~ please those on whom he depends for 
Friends of Philadelphia, for the northern dis- - an f A soon _ aaa we “a: 
trict, respecting Charles Williams, says: “Our SS ee SOE Sareea ey aoe if 
friend Charles Williams, son of Hezekiah and and does uot need to beg, such a man can preac 
Grace Williams, departed this life on the ninth | *® opportunity offers, can work while necessity 
of Tenth Month, 1793, in the twenty-ninth year | "°4'"S; he can make tents with Paul or go 
of his age, and about the ninth from his first | "#bing with Peter; but he cannot be starved 
appearance in the ministry. His meek and | Out by a worldly church, or be forced to stifle 
humble spirit bore instructive witness to the ef- ages — - ee = _ b 
ficacy of Truth, whereby his disposition was ren- b 2 Come te ages ee oe ee 
Deced enent anil tender” rought up his son without a trade, brought him 

——__———+2—____ up to bea thief. A vast proportion of the crimi- 

“Ir is the love of God which is boundless— | nals are men without trades, and many a man 
boundless—extending the world over!” —James! may trace his failure in later life to the help- 
EMLEN. | lessness which is the result of a lack of training 





New Champion for the Sparrow.—The sparrow 
has found an unexpected champion in the Prime 
Minister of France. The farmers have recently 
been agitating in favor of the extermination of 
the little bird, and succeeded so far that a decree 
was submitted to Premier Meline fur signature, 
giving orders for the destruction of the bird 
throughout the country by all available means. 
Before giving his sanction to the measure the 
Prime Minister determined to make an investi- 
gation, in the course of which he has received 
so much infurmation in favor of the birds, es- 
pecially from the Forestry Department, that he 
has not only refused to sign the decree, but has 
announced that he is about to take steps to pro- 
mote the increase of the species in consequence 
of its usefulness. It seems that the harm they 
do to the crops is more than counterbalanced 
by the benefits which they confer in destroying 
the caterpillars, worms, and other insects that 
are so detrimental to trees.—Selected. 
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* Meetings on Nantucket will, in the near future, be 
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in his early days. The world is full of work, 
and some one has to do it; and ministers of the 
Gospel cannot always sit at ease, and expect to 
be supported and provided for. They must be 
ready to plunge into the thick of the battle, to 
endure hardness as good svuldiers, and to obey 
from the heart the commandments of God and 
the leadings of his Holy Spirit. And if we are 
able to endure hardness as good soldiers, and to 
jabor, working with our hands; if we have the 
disposition to make ourselves useful ; if, like the 
shipwrecked Paul, we are ready to pick up sticks 
build fires, and do every needed thing, we shall 
find welcome where we otherwise would be un- 
welcome, and shall make our way where others 
might never be able to go.— Christian Safeguard. 


mentioning in thy columns my earnest desire to 

rocure copies of the “ Extracts” sent dowa by 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in the years preced- 
ing 1749? It has been my plan to make the ‘ Ex- 
tracts’ into an historical volume, which I think 
would have an important value to Friends and 
others, as an authentic record. Through the kind- 
ness of several of the readers of THE FRIEND, some 
years ago, I had the loan of many copies of * Ex- 
tracts,’ and I have entirely completed the series 
from 1749 to 1827, both years inclusive, but preced- 
ing 1749 the set is very incomplete. Those J have 
are for the years 1707, 1709, 1711, 1712, 1715, 1722, 
1727, 1732, 1737, 1738, 1744, 1746 and 1747. AU 
others are lacking, except that I have for the years 
1739, 1740, 1741, 1742 and 1748, the Quarterly Meet- 
ing * Extracts,’ which appear to be condensations 
prepared by Quarterly Meetings from the docu- 
ments sent down to them by the Yearly Meeting’ 
and which, therefore, are not entirely satisfactory 
as a substitute for the fuller summary. 

“I think there must be in existence somewhere 
copies of the ‘ Extracts’ for the missing years, and 
it will be a great favor if any who have them will 
loan them to me for the purpose of having copies 
made. I will take the best possible care of them, 
and return them with little delay. As I have made 
a start as early ax 1707, I should regret not to per- 
fect the set from that time down to 1748, and so 
have it complete to 1827. 

“ May I ask, also, of anyone familiar with the 
subject, when the practice of sending down ‘ Ex- 
tracts’ was begun? 

“ Very truly, 
“ HowARD M. JENKINS. 
“921 Arch St., Philadelphia.” 























For “THE FRIEND.” 

SUFFERING FOR THE TRUTH.—Not to every 
soldier in the church militant is given the ability 
to champion the cause of Gospel truth in elo- 
quent words or by deeds so eminent as to win 
the commendation of men; yet to the humblest 
child of the kingdom equally with the most 
gified, there is granted the precious privilege of 
suffering for the Truth. Though his stammering 
tongue command no audience amid the voices 
of the world that deride his Master, yet may he 
steadfastly stand before all as Christ’s witness ; 
though the world offer its kingdoms fur one 
bending of the knee, yet may he choose poverty 
with Christ. Indeed, as the friendship of the 
world is enmity with God, so is tribulation in 
the world to be expected by the Christian dis- 
ciple. The servant is not greater than his Lord, 
whom in the days of his flesh the world perse- 
cuted; but his cheer is that he abides in One 
who hath overcome the world, and whose words 
of heavenly consolation are ever to his faithful 
ones: “ Fear not, little flock, for it is the Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the es 
C.F.S. 

























We find in the Philadelphia Times a report of a 
lecture delivered by a Catholic priest, in which he 
speaks as follows of the Society of Friends : 

“ Our Catholic teachers and writers should render 
full justice to the admirable spirit of toleration which 
has always distinguished the Society of Friends. 
Griffin has shown conclusively that Penn was thor- 
oughly tolerant, and this in an age in which both 
Catholic and Protestant governments deemed per- 
secution justifiable. I thank God that we all have 
made progress in the right direction, and I hope 
that our children will surpass us in respecting the 
rights of conscience. I believe that the day is com- 
ing when all the children of the republic will be 
educated in the broadest tolerance, and when the 
Bible will take its proper place in education as the 
text book of the morality of the highest civiliza- 
tion.” 





















Items Concerning the Society. 

“We were much favored,” writes a North Caro- 
lina correspondent, “to have a good Quarterly 
Meeting at Rich Square last week. B. W. Wood, 
of Canada Yearly Meeting, was with us. The 
Meeting took further action against paying for 
evangelistic work (so called), by our Yearly Meet- 
ing, and appointed a committee to prepare another 
protest to be forwarded to the next Yearly Meet 
ing.” 















The silent and steady work of the “ Tract Asso- 
ciation of Friends” goes on with its seed-sowing; 
but the great harvest will not be seen on earth. As 
many as one hundred and forty-three thousand two 
hundred of its publications were circulated in the 
past ye'r, leaving now two hundred and fifty-five 
thousand on hand. Encouraging results of the 
providential meeting with some of these tracts, in 
the turning of readers from the power of Satan unto 
God, have come to view within the year. 












The last of the meetings under the name of 
Friends on Nantucket has been laid down. This 
meeting, says the American Friend, “sprang up in 
early times as a result of the labors of John Rich- 
ardson, Thomas Story, Samuel Bownas and Thomas 
Chalkley. In the year 1708 a monthly meeting was 
established under the jurisdiction of Rhode Island 
Quarterly Meeting. Nantucket Monthly Meeting 
was laid down in 1867, and the little meeting for 
worship has now passed away. In a community 
where more than two thousand people were once 
attendants at a Friends’ meeting, and where six- 
teen hundred Friends, at least, resided, there are 
to-day but two individuals left as representatives of 
their once numerous and influential body.” 

From a native of Nantucket well acquainted 
with the history of Friends there we learn that in- 
stead of the above figures we may safely state that 
the two Friends’ Meetings once held in Nantucket, 
numbered three thousand attenders, of whom two 
thousand were members. We are encouraged to 
hope that an adequate history of Friends and their 
















We have received a copy of a book entitled “ A 
Quaker Experiment in Government,” by Isaac 
Sharpless, President of Haverford College. Phila.: 
Alfred J. Ferris, 1898. “ The purpose of the book 
is to include,” says the Preface, “ with other sources 
of information, the contemporary Quaker view. 
This has been gained by a careful examination of 
meeting records and private letters of the times, 
and a fairly intimate personal acquaintance with 
many who probably represent, in this generation 
their mental and moral characteristics, the ‘Quaker 
governing class’ of the first century of the province. 
The ordinary public sources of information have, 
of course, been used; but a dependence on these 
alone would incur the danger, if not of misrepre- 
senting facts, at the best, of giving them a wrong 
coloring.” 

This wrong coloring and misrepresenting of facts 
has been painfully apparent in much that passes 
for authentic histery of early Pennsylvania, that 
has of late years been passed upon the public by 


















prepared. 











Can any of our readers help Howard M. Jenkins 
with Extracts from the Minutes of Philadelphia 


early Meeting, according to the following letter 
from him ? 







“ Dear Friend :—May I ask the opportunity of | 






writers of ability. Accordingly, we welcome the 
last sentence of the preface as a promise of a future 
corrective, namely: “An authentic and impartial 
history of colonial Pennsylvania is yet to be writ- 
ten.” 

Of the work before us, we at present thus an- 
nounce its publication; hoping soon to give ita 
more extended notice. 





Eliza H. Varney, in the course of a religious visit 
on the Pacific coast, had arrived in the State of 
Washington, and had a meeting appointed at her 
request on the twenty-eighth of Second Month, at 
Steveson, which was well attended, and very quiet 
and orderly. On the first of Third Month she at- 
tended a meeting about five miles distant, and was 
expecting to havea meeting at Vancouver on First- 
day, the 6th, and to start back on the following day 
towards-San Jose and Pasadena, Cal. She had 
been accompanied from Pasadena by Enoch Carter 
and his wife. 
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A system of man-made worship must include 
a man-made ministry, to be sustained only as it 
is man-paid. “ Personally conducted” meetings 
being of the same root, are feeders of the same 
tendency. 

An evident movement to drop our principle 
of worship from the higher to the lower plane— 
from worship to entertainment or teaching — 
occasions our notice of the following extract : 

“Very often a general lack of interest in re- 
ligious meetings means a lack of painstaking 
preparation on the part of those who conduct or 
take part in them. Impromptu work has killed 
many a meeting where the level beat of those 
concerned would have made it a refreshing 
feast.” 

On the principle that the exercises of a meet- 

ing for worship are the product of human effort 
and talent, like those of a literary society, a lec- 
ture hall, or a concert, the assertion quoted is 
true. And those who employ the best talent 
that their means can command, for religious 
services of that order, have a right to expect of 
such talent what is called its “level best.” They 
have a right to expect the like also of voluntary 
or unpaid offerings, if they give them their time 
to hear them. It is a fair and understood en- 
gagement between parties performing and par- 
ties served, on the avowed basis of human en- 
deavor. This is carried on, not without a hope 
that the Holy Spirit may assist, but without his 
direction being waited for, that He may be 
waited on. If He arrive on time for a stated 
exercise, so much the better. If not, the per- 
formance goes on without Him. Such churches 
are consistent with their principles; let us be 
with ours. 
But Divine worship, from Friends’ standpoint, 
is not a transaction between man and man. It 
consists in intercourse with God, and not with 
man. It waits only upon God, for its expecta- 
tion is from Him. The less of man there is, 
and the more of the Divine Spirit, the more 
truly is worship present. Our only remedy for 
dulness in meetings is the Divine intercourse. 
Can the very Spirit of Life himself be tedious? 
—to sin, indeed, doubtless; but not to a Chris- 
tian worshipper. 

But what of the non-worshippers—shall they 
not be spoken to? Thisstate of interchange be- 
tween our spirits and the Father of spirits, which 
is reached and experienced in the silence of the 
creature, is a state in which the pointings of his 
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holy will may be known. And if, in this, the 
secret witness of his Spirit is felt to be impera- 
tive on any worshipper, male or female, to 
“stand and speak to the people all the words of 
this life,” that servant, yielding to the heavenly 
requisition, becomes God’s minister to others, 
until the Divine ability is withdrawn. Here is 
where the most ably prepared production of 
man would “ kill” a meeting ; and “impromptu 
work,” so that it be prompted by the Spirit, the 
saving of its life; where, indeed, to make it a 
“refreshing feast,” the plane of the high and 
holy “best” is the only true “level best” of 
those concerned. Herein “ the preparations of 
the heart in man, and the answer of the tongue, 
are from the Lord.” 

On this line, or understood as on this spiritual 
plane of preparation, we unite with the writer 
in saying that “very often a general lack of 
interest in religious meetings means a lack of 
painstaking preparation on the part of those 
who take part in them.” There is enough in the 
“ painstaking preparation ” of the daily cross, 
and its victories over self, to qualify the dis- 
ciple for the communion or the service of the 
Spirit due in a religious assembly. How knows 
the creature what conditions to be spoken to 
will be gathered in the next meeting? Let “the 
Head over all things to his church ” conduct its 
services. True worshippers will sit under his 
ministry, or speak under it. “Thou that sayest, 
‘ Have confidence in God,’ hast thou confidence” 
in Him, enough to give up to Him the conduct 
of his own meetings? A watching and praying 
preparation in daily duties will not cease, when 
we are gathered in his name, to let the inspeak- 
ing word of God have free course and be glori- 
fied. Keep, then, in that which makes meetings 
interesting. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UnitEeD StatEs.—On the 9th instant the United 
States Senate passed unanimonsly the bill appropriat- 
ing $50,000,000 for national defense. There was no 
debate. Twelve minutes after the bill was reported 
to the Senate the Vice President announced its unani- 
mous passage. ‘The measure was signed by the Presi- 
dent ia the afternoon and is now a law. 

The President is reported to have said to several 
persons who talked with him on the 14th inst., “ I do 
not expect war. I believe this whole matter can be 
settled diplomatically.” It is understood that the sug- 
gestion now is to have a great syndicate of American 
and European capitalists organized for the purpose of 
purchasing Cuba. 

The Brazilian cruisers Amazonas and Admiral Ad- 
rueall, now receiving their finishing touches in an 
English shipyard, have been purchased by the United 
States. It is thought the cruisers cost about $1,700,000 
each. 

Thirteen whaling vessels and four tenders have 
reached San Francisco from the Arctic regions. In 
all they brought 5,416 barrels of oil, 1,401,074 pounds 
of whalebone and 5,948 pounds of ivory, besides a 
Jarge quantity of furs. A conservative valuation of 
the material brought by these vessels is $750,000. 

It is estimated that the cotton mills of tne South 
have a capacity for the consumption of one-tenth of 
the entire produce of their cotton-fields. In 1880 the 
South had $22,000,000 invested in the cotton industry, 
and to-day it has $100,000,000. 

General William S. Rosecrans, a distinguished officer 
of the civil war, died at Los Angeles, California, on 
the 11th instant. He was in his seventy-ninth year. 

A determination of Professor Barnard with the Lick 
telescope places the diameter of Neptune at 32,900 
miles—from 2,000 to 4,000 miles less than is stated in 
most text books. 

All the villages of Daviess County, Ky., are said to 
be connected with each other and the county seat by 
telephone. 

It has been estimated that in San Francisco thirty 
per cent. of the Chinese are addicted to smoking, and 
that ten per cent. of the entire population of China- 
town are habitual “ opium drunkards.” 

A special dispatch of the 2nd instant to the New 


York Voice from Frrnkford, Ky., says, “ A local-option 
bill has passed the State Senate here by a vote of 21 
to 11, under the provisions of which it will be practi- 
cally impossible for the saloon to maintain a foothold 
in more than six or seven of the 119 counties of Ken- 
tucky. The bill is sure to pass the House, and Gov- 
ernor Bradley will sign it beyond a question.” 

A dispatch from Denver, Col., of the 12th instant, 
states that “ During the past two weeks the attention 
of the business men uf the city has been attracted to 
the unusually large number of counterfeit silver dol- 
lars that are now in circulation. The counterfeits are 
such remarkably close imitations of the genuine coin 
that it is almost impossible to detect them, and even 
Government experts are frequently at a loss to choose 
between the false and the genuine. At the United 
States Mint it is stated that the situation is so serious 
that the Treasury has made it the subject of a com- 
munication to Congress regarding the propriety of 
adopting a new device for the coin. It is estimated 
that there are fully two million dollars, worth of these 
spurious coins in circulation in the country. All that 
have been found bear the mark of the New Orleans 
Mint, a lower-case “o” immediately under the eagle, 
and are dated 1888. The Government is making every 
effort to detect the men engaged in the business. It 
is believed that the coins are made somewhere in the 
South.” 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 464, which 
is 16 Jess than the previous week, and 57 less than the 
corresponding week of 1897. Of the whole number, 
240 were males and 224 females: 80 died of pneumonia ; 
49 of consumption ; 38 of heart disease ; 21 of old age; 
20 of apoplexy ; 19 of diphtheria; 19 of measles ; 18 of 
inflammation of the brain; 13 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels; 12 of nephritis ; 11 of inanition; 
9 of marasmus ; 9 of convulsions; 9 of Bright’s disease, 
and 9 from casualties. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 985 a 100; 4’s, reg., 110} a 
111}; coupon, 1114 a 113; new 4’s, 122} a 1233; 5’s, 
1114 a 1123; currency 6’s, 103 a 105. 

Corron.—Middling uplands, 6§c. per pound, 

Feep.—Spot bran, $16.00 a $16.50 per ton for win- 
ter in bulk and $14.50 a $15.00 per tun for spring in 
sacks, 

FLour.—Winter super, $3.00 a $3.25; do extras, 
$3.25 a $3.65 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.20 a $4.40; 
do., do., straight, $4.40 a $4.60 ; Western winter, clear, 
$4.25 a $4.40; do., do., straight, $4.50 a $4.75; do., 
do., patent, $4.90 a $5.15; spring, clear, $4.25 a $4.50 ; 
do., straight, $4.90 a $5.10; do., patent, $5.15 a $5.35 ; 
do., favorite brands, $5.40 a $5.65. City mills, extra, 
$3.25 a $3.65; do., clear, $4.30 a $4.50; do., straight, 
$4.50 a $4.75 ; do., patent, $5.25 a $5.60. Ryze Fiour.— 
Choice Penna., $2.90 a $3.00 per bbl. BouckwHEAT 
FLour.—$1.30 a $1.50 per 100 pounds, as tu quality, 
for new. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 983 a 99c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 34} a 34§c. 
No. 2 white oats, 334 a 34c. 

Beer Catrie.— Extra, 5§ a 5$c.; good, 54 a 5}c.; me- 
dium, 43 a 5c.; common, 4} a 44c. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.— Extra, 5 a 5}c.; good, 4} a 4jc.; 
medium, 4 a 4}c.; common, 34 a 3$c.; lambs, 5} a 6c. 

Hoags.—5j a 6c. for best Western, and 5} a 5jc. for 
others, and 5} a 5}c. for State. 

ForeiGn.—It is officially stated that Lord Salis- 
bury, the British Premier is obliged to take a rest, 
but that he does not contemplate resigning. Foreign 
affairs are in the hands of Arthur J. Balfour. 

The railroads of Great Britain carried last year 
800,000,000 passengers, with safety to all but five. 

Nearly 60,000 acres have been reclaimed in Ireland 
during the past year from bog and marsh lands. 

ln the House of Commons on the 10th inst., it was 
stated that no communications on the Cuban questi«n 
had been exchanged between the British Ambassador 
at Washington and the Government of the United 
States. 

Anxiety in Madrid last week as to the relations be- 
tween Spain and the United States, which has per- 
vaded financial and commercial circles, has culminated 
in a heavy fall in funds. The newspapers call upon the 
Government to stop the panic by a prompt and clear 
statement as to the real conditions existing in Cuba, 
and also defining the international relations. 

The British Minister at Pekin has lodged a strong 
protest against the cession of Port Arthur to Russia, 
saying it would destroy the balance of power in China. 
The Chinese officials, however, declared their inability 
to withstand the Russian demands, A Berlin despatch 
says that Kus-ia is determined to carry the Siberian 
Railroad to Port Arthur whether China consents or 
not. 


A Russian imperial ukase just issued orders the dig. 
bursement of 90,000,000 roubles (about $70,000,000), 
as extraordinary expenditures for the construction of 
war ships. 

Not within living memory has there been known 
so abnormally snowless a winter in European 
as the present season. Throughout the whole of these 
Southern latitudes, says an Udessa correspondent, and 
for a stretch of nearly 2,000 miles northward, there ig 
only here and there the merest sprinkle of snow, while 
the temperature alternates between a few degrees of 
frost and crisp spring weather. 

A committee of the Norwegian Storthing has recom. 
mended that universal suffrage be granted to all men 
above twenty-five years old. 

Germany and Austria produce about two-thirds of 
the world’s crop of beet sugar. 

There was a serious outbreak in Bombay on the 9th 
inst., the most alarming in India in many years, A 
plague search party was stoned by a mob of Hindoog 
and Mohammedans, several soldiers were killed and 
hospitals and houses of Europeans were attacked. The 
police and troops finally fired upon the mob, The log 
of life was not known. 

V. Loret has discovered in Upper Egypt, near 
Thebes, the tomb of the great King Thothmes III, 

Contractor John Ross died suddenly in Lancaster, 
Ontario, on the 11th instant. It is said that he built 
more lines of railway in America than any other man, 


NOTICES. 


CULTURED young woman Friend, experienced, wishes 
engagement to travel abroad or here with woman 
Friend, as companion to her. Little or no salary ex- 
pected. Address “ P,” Office of Toe Frrenp. 


A WOMAN FRIEND desires a position of some trust 
in an institution, or would be housekeeper or compan 
ion to an elderly person or invalid. Adr. “ X. Y. Z,” 

Office of THe Frrenp. 


Tract ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDs.— The Annual 
Meeting of the Association will be held in the Com 
mittee Room of Arch Street Meeting-house on the 
evening of the 29th instant, at 8 o’clock. All interested 
Friends are invited to attend. 

Henry B. Assort, Clerk. 
PHILADELPHIA, Third Month, 1898, 


Westtown Boarpine ScHoon.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WriuiaAmM F. WickersHAM, Princi 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent, 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


WeEstrown Boarpine ScHoou.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M, 
and 2.53 and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met whea 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 8 

Epwarp G. Smep.ey, Sup’t. 


Diep, at his residence in Winona, Ohio, on the ninth 
of Second Mo., 1898, Joun OLIPHANT, in the seventy: 
sixth year of his age; a member of New Gardet 


Monthly and Particular Meeting of Friends. He bad 
an attack of illness over two years previous to his 
death, at which time he was truly concerned to know 
of an acceptance with his Maker. It appeared that 
his sins were set in order before him, and so formids 
ble were they that he felt almost discouraged, when # 
in the twinkling of an eye, all was changed, and he 
felt inexpressible peace and j»y, and love for all mat 
kind. and all fear of death was taken away. During 
the continuance of his life this merciful visitation w# 
from time to time given him. Although conscious 
deviations he did not feel that anything was laid up 
against him, saying during his last severe illness, “ this 
sweet peace is with me pretty nearly all the time” 
Near the close, he said, “Oh, the peace and comfort 
and quietness there is in Heavenly things, they are # 
precious in my sight.” He passed quietly away with- 
out a struggle, and through redeeming mercy we tras 
his spirit is forever at rest. 

,on First-day morning, Third Mo. 13th, 18%, 
ELIsaABETH Morris, wife of Israel Morris, in 

) eighty-first year of her age. 





